RISE OF THE BOURGEOISIE

From the end of the eleventh century onwards the towns seem
to have increased in population, and their inhabitants to have
become less poor and dependent. This pi ogress coincided with
a change in the economic conditions of life: money was returning
into circulation, payments in kind being replaced by purchases
for cash, and trade was reviving. At that time, when the country-
side was constantly exposed to the ravages of war, labour and
trade required the protection of fortifications; every town was a
fortress, and this is the meaning of the Germanic word burg, from
which is derived the term bourgeois. So long as there was a
deficiency of money, and transactions took place in kind, the lord,
whether layman or prelate, who was master of the town had to
buy nothing: the peasants of his domanis brought him the food-
stuffs and raw materials necessary for the maintenance of his
household. He had enough artisans in his service to make the
various things required, to prepare bread and meat, weave fabrics,
make clothes, tan leather, forge iron and weapons, and work in
wood. But when money returned into circulation, the lord found
it to his advantage to let the artisans sell their produce to cus-
tomers in return for paying him a duty, and to allow merchants
to bring their goods to the place and sell them. The town became
at once a means of defence and a centre of trade, a fortress and
a market.1

Every town was surrounded by a fortified wall consisting of
ramparts, usually strengthened by towers and broken by fortified
gates protecting the entrance. This wall ensured safety from ex-
ternal enemies and peace within, a peace comparable to that of
a besieged town, for fighting within the town was prohibited
under severe penalties, such as mutilation or death, which were
summarily executed. This security next extended beyond the walls
to the outlying suburbs lying within a zone estimated at a league
in breadth (some three miles) and known in French as the
banlieue - that is, the league subject to the ban or command - or else
within limits marked by posts - hence the Germanic term Pfahl-
burg, which has survived in French in the form faubourg.

Every town was a market, for purposes of both buying and

x The legal position of the towns is still a matter of controversy, and there are
differences of opinion as to whether the town was originally a domain of the lord
or a community of free peasants, a centre of the royal courts of justice or a market
to which a privileged status was granted.
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